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PREFACE. 


I  OFFER  my  tribute,  by  way  of  preface,  to  the  following 
account,  elementary  yet  comprehensive,  and  invariably 
accurate,  of  my  friend  Mr.  Joseph  Edmondson,  of  the 
principles,  objects,  methods  and  pretences  of  the  Laws  or 
Regulations  for  the  Management  of  Prostitution,  in  the 
supposed  interests  of  men,  which  obtain  through  a  great  part 
of  the  civilized  world. 

It  deserves  to  be  read  over  and  over  again  even  by  those 
already  familiar  with  the  subject,  because  of  its  exhibition  of 
"  the  main  features  of  the  regulation  system  in  their  unveiled 
deformity  "  as  presented  to  us  in  the  descriptive  words  of  their 
own  experts. 

It  shows  how  all  the  ingenuity  of  the  prostitute  is  directed 
— and  with  what  success — to  evade  the  Law  and  its  Hygienic 
objects. 

"  All  experts,"  Mr.  Edmondson  truly  tells  us,  "  are 
unanimous  that  those  who  evade  the  Law,  with  its  compulsory 
Inspection,  are  far  more  numerous  than  those  who  submit ;  " 
and  he  shows  how  their  abominable  schemes  for  extending 
the  area  of  Inspection,  and  making  it  more  and  more 
difificult  to  evade,  constitute  a  complete  revelation  of  the 
character  and  outcome  of  the  systems  themselves. 

He  points  out  how  the  language  of  the  experts  bears 
witness  to  the  fact  that  their  ideas  of  morality  itself  become 
distorted.  For  "  immorality  "  with  them  comes  to  consist, 
not  in  the  vice  itself,  but  in  the  attempt  to  evade  the 
Regulations  which  are  supposed  to  be  capable,  if  made  more 
far-reaching,  of  saving  vicious  men  from  its  physical  conse- 
quences ;  and  he  makes  it  clear  how  the  systems,  therefore, 
become  and  mean  from  a  practical  and  educational  point  of 
view,  the  repudiation  of  all  moral  restraint. 

The  paper  is  full  of  clear,  accurate,  patient,  unanswerable 
exposition  and  logic. 


PREFACE. 


I  would  invite  especial  attention  to  its  exposure  of  the 
ingenuity  of  experts  in  the  production  of  legislative  formula; 
calculated  and  intended  to  gull  the  public,  giving  powers 
apparently  directed  to  the  suppression  of  vice,  but  capable 
of  being  used,  and  intended  to  be  used,  to  force  the 
casual  prostitute  within  the  system  by  the  fraudulent  method 
of  a  so-called  "  Voluntary  Submission,"  of  which  the  Belgian 
Projet  de  Loi,  so  thoroughly  exposed  in  the  following  pages, 
is  one  of  the  latest  illustrations. 

Let  me  add  that  the  whole  idea  of  "Voluntary  Submission  " 
to  restrictions  on  individual  Liberty  seems  to  me  unconsti- 
tutional and  unsound. 

What  is  the  submission  even  if  really  voluntary  (which  it 
never  is)  but  a  contract  ?  * — nothing  more ;  a  breach  of  which 
is  not  a  true  basis  for  a  criminal  or  quasi-cnminal  proceeding. 
But  viewed  as  a  contract,  is  it  one  which  the  Law  ought  to 
enforce  ? 

There  used  to  be  a  principle,  at  Common  Law,  that  a 
contract  founded  upon  an  immoral  consideration  could  not  be 
enforced. 

Would  that  all  Courts  of  Law  would  now  declare  that 
the  modern  contract  of  so-called  "  Voluntary  Submission  " 
must  be  held  contrary  to  morality,  and  therefore  void. 

JAMES  STANSFELD. 


*  "  This  inscription  is  a  veritable  contract  between  the  administration  and 
the  prostitute  entered  on  the  official  register  of  the  Police  des  Mceurs." — 
Dr.  Mireur,  p.  253. 


UNDERSTOOD  BUT  NOT  EXPRESSED ; 

A  Review  of  Certain  Regulations  existing  (in  the  alleged 
''interest  of  the  Public  Health^')  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe  and  in  some  British  Colonies. 


Light  versus  Darkness. 


In  most  European  cities  there  is  an  Administrative 
Department,  which,  so  far  from  courting  publicity,  is  kept 
as  far  as  possible  from  observation,  but  which,  in  the  defence 
of  all  that  is  pure  and  noble  in  national  and  individual  life, 
needs  to  be  dragged  into  broad  daylight.  The  various 
Governments  have  established  similar  Departments  in  their 
colonies  and  settlements  ;  and  there  are  not  a  few  experts 
who  demand  that  these  Departments  shall  everywhere 
become  co-operative  by  international  organization.  The 
subject  is  therefore  one  of  world-wide  and  not  merely  local 
importance. 

The  system  administered  by  these  Departments  is  every- 
where identical  in  its  object  and  operative  principles. 
These  have  been  ably  and  voluminously  set  forth  by 
numerous  experts,  in  a  literature  not  intended  for  the  public 
eye,  but  only  for  an  inner  circle  of  the  initiated,  to  whom 
alone  they  dare  to  speak  and  write  the  unvarnished  truth. 
When  necessity  compels  them  to  address  the  outside  world 
they  present  the  subject  under  gloss  and  veneer  in  order  to 
conceal  its  true  character  ;  but  among  themselves  they  treat 
it  with  truth  and  plainness,  and  it  is  needless  to  go  to  the 
moralist  when  the  expert  or  specialist  unreservedly  speaks 
his  mind.  One  of  these  (Dr.  Diday)  gives  it  the  truly 
descriptive  title  of  *'  A  System  for  making  Prostitution 
"  Healthy"  [Systeme  d'assainissement  de  la  prostitution). 

A  Legitimate  Industry. 

Wherever  this  system  is  in  operation,  prostitution  is  treated 
as   an    "  industry,'"-'    and   even    as   a    "  necessity."!      The 

*  "  La  triste  industrie  de  la  prostituee."  Dr.  Hyppolyte  Mireur.  '*  La 
Syphilis  et  la  Prostitution,"  p.  249. 

\  "  The  regulation  {reglementation)  of  the  prostitutes  is  not  only  useful, 
but  even  indispensable  as  prostitution  itself."     Ibid,  p.  246. 


Departments  seek  to  protect  the  customers  of  the  women 
engaged  in  this  "  industry  "  against  the  risk  of  its  specific 
diseases,  by  securing  the  submission  of  the  latter  to  a 
periodical  medical  inspection.  Those  whose  sanitary 
condition  is  found  to  involve  this  risk  are  confined  in 
hospital-prisons  until  cured,  the  remainder  being  set  free  to 
continue  their  "  industry  "  unmolested  ;  being  thereby 
always  virtually  and  often  in  writing,  certified  as  fit  therefor. 
To  secure  the  submission  of  the  women  to  this  inspection 
(the  nature  of  which  is  too  foul  to  be  here  described)  is  a 
task  of  the  greatest  difficulty.  To  its  accompHshment  the 
Administrations  direct  their  utmost  vigilance  and  powers. 

Authorised  or  Tolerated  ? 

As  to  the  character  of  the  whole  proceeding  let  an  expert 
speak.  "  The  Administration,"  says  Dr.  Mireur,  "  pretends 
"  not  to  authorise  prostitution,  but  only  to  tolerate  it.  But  it  is 
"  time  to  cease  playing  with  words  ;  let  us  be  logical  and  let  us 
"  be  sincere."  .  .  .  ,  [When  a  woman  has]  "  submitted 
"  herself  to  the  surveillance  of  the  police,  certain  obligations 
'*  are  imposed  upon  her ;  certain  limitations  are  prescribed  to 
**  her  {des  defenses  ltd  sont  prescriies) ;  but  at  the  same  time  she 
"  acquires  at  this  price  the  right  to  live  by  debauchery,  to 
*^  devote  herself  to  prostitution  with  impunity.'"  ....  "She 
"  has  the  right  to  practise  freely  in  her  own  quarter,  to  provoke  to 
"  debauchery  in  the  evening,  and  during  part  of  the  night,  to  address 
"  herself  directly  to  men,  but  dlways  withojit  persistence.'"'^'  "  The 
"  industry  of  debauchery  may  be  freely  carried  on,  and  it 
"  may  almost  be  said  to  be  under  the  protection  of  the 
"  government."! 

The  same  writer,  in  a  passage  which  will  be  more  fully 
quoted  further  on,  speaks  of  "  the  official  formality  which 
'^regularizes  and  legitimates  the  sorrowful  industry  of  the 
"  prostitute."! 

As  an  illustration  of  "  the  playing  with  words,"  which 
Dr.  Mireur  points  out  as  characteristic  of  the  administrators 
of  this  system,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  quote  the  following 
passages  from  ''A  Report  on,  and  Project  for  Regulating  Prostitution 
♦'  in  Brussels,"  presented  to  the  College  of  the  Burgomaster 
and  Aldermen,  by  M.  Lenaers,  Commissary  of  Police, 
6th  August,  1877,  viz.  '•  "  Up  to  the  present  time,  the  Council 
**  has  given  to  the  keepers  of  houses  of  prostitution  written 
"  auihorisatiotis,  as  in  the  case  of  a  trade  or  an  honourable 


•  Mireur,  p.  384,  385.     The  italics  are  Dr.  Mireur's. 
t  Ibid,   p.  383.      In  all  quotations  (except  where  otherwise  indicated) 
the  italics  are  those  of  the  present  writer. 
J  Ibid,  p.  248. 


"  industry."  But  he  goes  on  to  declare  that  now  "  we  ought 
*•  to  Hmit  ourselves,  as  is  done  in  Paris,  to  giving  a  simple 
"  toleration,  precarious  and  revocable,  and  which  does  not 
"  oblige  us  to  give  a  title  of  authorisation."  .  ..."  If 
"  this  proposal  is  adopted,  it  will  be  enough  to  substitute  the 
"  word  toleration  for  the  word  authorisation  in  the  articles  of 
"  the  regulation  where  the  latter  word  is  used."*  Things 
were  to  remain  precisely  as  before,  but  their  character  was 
to  be  magically  altered  by  the  mere  change  of  name  I 

Revolting  to  the  Conscience. 

Dr.  Jeannel,  in  a  pregnant  passage  headed  "  Impossibility 
"  of  declaring  tolerance  in  the  Law,"f  clearly  indicates  that 
juggling  with  words  is  an  accredited  practice  of  the  experts  by 
which  they  go  about  "  deceiving  and  being  deceived."  He 
says  that  when  "  the  Law  regulates  and  consequently 
"  authorises  prostitution,  it  accords  to  it  {elle  lui  reconnait)  a 
"  civil  position  ;  the  Law  then  becomes  an  accomplice  in 
"  immorality  ;  it  revolts  the  conscience  of  virtuous  people  ;  it 
"  is  exposed  to  the  maledictions  of  the  clergy  ;  it  falls  under 
"  public  contempt."  But  under  the  head,  "  practical 
"  conclusion,"!  he  supports  the  proposal  of  Parent-Duchatelet 
"  to  confide  to  the  police  "  the  repression§  of  prostitution 
and  its  regulation  "  in  the  interest  of  the  public  health." 
''  It  seems  to  me  that  a  similar  law  of  a  purely  repressive 
"  character,  and  which  understands  tolerance  m^/w«^eAr/)y^55mo' 
"  it,  would  not  be  dishonourable  to  the  nation  by  which  it  is 
"  adopted."  II  He  speaks  of  "  the  necessity  of  a  law  investing 
"  the  Administration  with  special  jurisdiction  and  sanitary 
"  functions  in  the  matter  of  prostitution,"^  and  he  finally 
proposes  a  code  of  regulation  to  be  adopted  by  the  police 
when  so  invested  with  special  powers.  This  code  consists 
of  28  Articles,  and  constitutes  a  complete  system  of  regulating, 
inspecting,  and  "  authorising"**  prostitution  and  houses  of 
debauchery.  This  is  his  sample  of  a  law  which  ^^understands 
"  tolerance  without  expressing  it."     He  further  says  :  "  As  regards 


*  The  italics  are  those  of  M.  Lenaers. 

t  Jeannel,  "  De  la  Prostitution  dans  les  Grandes  Villas  au  Dix-neuvieme 
Siecle,"  2nd  Edition,  pp.  302 — 306. 

:t;  Ibid,  p.  306  et  seq. 

§  By  "repression"  the  experts  uniformly  mean  the  bringing  of 
debauchery  within  officially  prescribed  limitations,  not  as  to  amount,  but  a& 
to  time,  place,  and  circumstance. 

II  Jeannel,  p.  308. 

i  Ibid,  p.  309. 

**  Ibid,  p.  631.     Articles  7  and  8. 


"  the  facts  which  warrant  inscription  [on  the  register  of 
"  prostitutes,]  the  particular  regulations  and  the  adminii,- 
"  trative  instructions  constitute  the  junspvndcncc  -which  makes  up 
^*  for  the  silence  of  the  law.'' ■■'  So  that  what  morality  forbids  to 
be  expressed  in  the  law,  may  be  practically  enacted  by  the 
Administrators  !  It  is  under  precisely  such  laws,  supple- 
mented by  such  police  ordinances,  that  the  regulation  of 
prostitution  is  carried  on  in  the  large  cities  of  Europe. 

"  To  understand  Tolerance,"  nay,  Authorisation,  '*  without 
•*  expressing  it,"  is  the  key-note  of  all  the  experts. 


Debased  by  Inspection. 

The  one  great  "  obligation "  imposed  on  the  women 
engaged  in  this  "  industry"  is  that  of  presenting  themselves 
periodically  for  the  medical  inspection.  Sanitary  inspections 
imposed  on  "  industries  "  are  familiar  enough.  The  mention 
of  such  conveys  no  idea  of  degradation,  but  rather  of  an 
elevated  and  improved  condition  of  those  by  whom  the 
"  industry  "  is  carried  on  and  on  whom  they  are  imposed. 
But  in  this  trade  it  is  different,  as  the  experts  themselves 
testify.  Dr.  Mireur  (himself  an  Inspector)  speaks  of  it  as 
"  an  obligation  prodigiously  degrading  "  ;  as  "  debasing  and 
"  terrible ";  t  and  he  characterises  "the  system"  which 
enforces  it,  "  which  regularizes  and  legitimates  the  sorrowful 
"  industry  of  the  prostitute,"  as,  *'  in  fact,  the  sinister  stroke  by 
"  which  the  woman  is  cut  oflf  from  society,  after  which  she 
"  ceases  to  belong  to  herself  and  becomes  the  chattel  [chose) 
*'  of  the  Administration." J  This  view  is  confirmed  by  M. 
Lenaers,  who  writes  in  the  before-mentioned  Report,  "  the 
*'  inscription  on  the  rolls  of  prostitution  is  an  exceedingly 
"  grave  and  delicate  matter  when  we  consider  the  position  in 
"  which  it  places  the  woman  who  is  the  object  of  it,  for  while 
"  this  inscription  is  a  purely  administrative  act  the  object  of 
"  which  is  to  compel  the  habitual  prostitute  to  submit  to  the 
**  inspection,  none  the  less  does  it  inflict  {infiige)  on  the  woman 
"  a  patent  of  infamy  and  degradation,  and  exercise  a 
*'  disastrous  and  fatal  influence  on  her  future  life." 


Successful  Evasion. 

With  such  consequences  in  view  it  is  not  surprising  that 
all  the  ingenuity  of  the  women  engaged  in  the  "  industry  " 
should  be  exerted  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  authorities. 
They  are   remarkably  successful,  and  their   success  is  the 

*  Jeannel,  p.  318.  t  Mireur,  p.  249.  J  Mireur,  p.  248-g. 


bete  iioir  of  all  the  experts.  M.  Lecour,  who  was  for  some 
time  chief  administrator  of  the  system  in  Paris,  declares 
that  those  who  evade  are  seven  times  as  numerous  as  those 
who  submit  to  the  regulations,"  and  that  the  proportion  of 
the  former  is  continually  on  the  increase.!  The  experts  are 
absolutely  unanimous  thatthis"  unsubmitted,"  "  unregulated," 
"clandestine,"  "uninspected,"  "illicit,"  "unauthorised" 
form  of  the  "  industry  "  defeats  their  attempts  "  to  make 
"  prostitution  healthy."  They  vie  with  each  other  in  suggesting 
schemes  by  which  the  women  practising  it  may  be  brought 
under  the  "debasing"  inspection.  It  is  in  their  discussions 
on  this  point  that  they  most  completely  reveal  and  illustrate 
the  true  character  and  actual  outcome  of  their  system. 

Licensed  Houses  of  Debauchery. 

Even  among  the  "  submitted  "  women  they  find  great  and 
(as  they  say)  "  fatal "  negligence  as  to  attending  for  inspection, 
notwithstanding  the  penalty  of  imprisonment  which  every- 
where attaches  to  it.  The  only  women  to  whom  this 
complaint  does  not  apply  are  those  in  the  so-called  "  tolerated," 
but  de  facto  authorised,  "  houses  of  debauchery."  This  is 
the  term  the  experts  freely  and  unhesitatingl}''  use.  But  it 
does  not  deter  them  from  promoting  with  as  little  hesitancy 
the  concentrating  of   all  prostitutes  as    far  as  possible    in 

•  these  establishments.  "  The  tolerated  houses  of  debauchery 
^*  are  the  basis  of  all  regulation  of  prostitution."  .... 
"  The  police  cannot  remain  indifferent  to  the  creation  or 
*'  suppression  of  one  of  these  houses."  "  The  authorities  only 
''  tolerate  the  creation  of  a  place  of  debauchery  where  its 
**  necessity  is  demonstrated,  that  is  to  say,  a  place  in  the 

,  "  districts  invaded  by  unsubmitted  prostitutes."];  "  To  avoid 
^'  the  inconveniences  which  might  result  from  the  closing  of  a 
"  tolerated  house  on  the  decease  of  the  proprietor,  or  from 
•'  any  other  cause,  a  closing  which  the  neighbourhood  would 
"  consider  as  final  and  which  could  not  be  followed  by  a 
**  re-opening  without  raising  anew  the  difficulties  of  its  first 
*'  installation,  the  Administration  has  been  led  to  authorise 

"  transfers  of  these  houses The  Administration, 

"50  far  from  limiting  the  number  of  these  houses,  is  always 
**  disposed  to  allow  the  establishment  of  new  ones  at  those 


*  Lecour,  "  La  Prostitution  a  Paris  et  a  Londres."  Compare  30,000 
(the  total  given  on  p.  120)  with  3,731  (the  number  of  the  "submitted" 
women  on  p.  127). 

t  Ibid,  p.  254,  "  Prostitution  is  increasing."  Table  on  p.  127  shows 
that  the  number  of  "  submitted  "  women  is  steadily  decreasing. 

+  Lecour,  p.  137. 


lO 

"points  where  they  are  needed.'"-  "The  prosperity  of  the 
"  public  houses  of  prostitution  ....  is,  properl}' 
"  speaking,  the  essential  basis  of  the  best  organisations  for 
"  preventing  disease."! 

"  These  houses  present  several  advantages.     Their  keepers 
'•  .     .     .     .     watch  over  the  health  of  their  girls  ;  they  exact 

"  their  regular  submission  fo  the  examination It 

"  is  therefore  of  importance  that  prostitution  should,  as  much 
"  as  possible,  be  gathered  into  houses  of  debauchery,  where 
"  it  can  be  easily  superintended,  and  where  all  scandal  is 
"  concealed,  and  in  fact  does  not  exist  except  for  those  who 
"  seek  it. "J  Dr.  Boens  declares  that,  "  The  public  Jiouses 
"  [of  debauchery]  should  be  authorised.  This  is  a  social 
"  necessity.  They  should  be  authorised  for  all  classes  df 
"  society,  for  the  populace  as  for  the  gentry. "§ 

All  this  commendation  of  houses  of  debauchery  by  the 
experts,  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  (heartlessly  avowed)  that 
prostitutes  who  reside  in  them  have  stepped  into  a  still 
lower  depth  of  debasement  than  that  already  described. 
M.  Lenaers  speaks  of  their  condition  in  terms  applicable 
only  to  a  hellish  slavery.  Dr.  Mireur  says  :  "  The  girl  of  the 
"  brothel  is  the  type  par  excellence  of  the  public  woman.  She 
"  is  the  modern  slave  who,  having  sacrificed  her  personality^ 
"  has  become  the  tool  of  the  brothel-keeper  and  the  property  of 
"the  public. "II  M.  Alphonse  Equiros  (quoted  approvingly 
by  Mireur)  writes  :  "  When  once  the  woman  has  entered 
"  there,  she  bids  adieu  to  heaven,  to  liberty,  to  honour,  and  to 
"  the  world."'  "  The  result  is  that  the  brothel-keepers 
"  experience,  from  day  to  day,  greater  difficulties  in  recruiting 
"  their  persojinel,  and,  on  account  of  this  difficulty,  they  see  their 
"  patrons  diminishing,  while  their  expenses  increase."'''" 
Hence  the  authorised  houses  become  fewer  and  fewer — a 
fact  which  is  uniformly  deplored  by  the  experts,  as  further 
intensifying  the  difficulty  of  "  making  prostitution  healthy," 
because  unauthorised  facilities  for  debauchery  correspondingly 
increase. 


Moral  Immorality. 

To  condemn  the  debauchery  and  the  houses  devoted  to  it,^ 
which  they  so  carefully  inspect  and  regulate,  would,  on  the 
part  of  the   experts,   be  a   glaring   anomaly — nay,  a  moral 


•   Lecour,  p.  138.  f  Mireur,  p.  36;.  J   Lenaers'  Report. 

§  Report  ot  the  Medical  International  Congress  of  Paris,  1867,  p.  373. 
The  italics  are  Dr.  Boens'. 

i    Mireur,  p.  279.  •   [bid,  p.  279.  •*  Lenaers'  Report. 
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impossibility.  Their  relation  to  debauchery  has  "  hopelessly 
"  blurred  the  line  between  right  and  wrong  " — it  has  inevitably 
brought  them  to  the  view  that  there  is  no  immorality  in 
debauchery  on  the  part  of  either  women  or  men  when  carried 
on  within  the  sanitary  cordon  which  they  have  established. 
Hence,  with  them,  the  terms  "  moral "  and  **  immoral "  have 
totally  and  disastrously  changed  their  meaning,  as  will 
be  seen  by  a  few  quotations.  "  A  minor  who  practises  prosti- 
•'  tution  without  submitting  to  the  medical  inspection  endangers  the 
"  public  health  and  her  own  ;  she  commits  an  outrage  on  the 
"  security  of  others  and  on  morals  in  openly  propagating 
"  disease.""  "  Clandestine  prostitutes,  those  shameless 
"creatures  who  go  about  immodestly  soliciting  men."f 
"  Do  not  let  us  forget,  these  [submitted  women,  living 
"  in  their  own  apartments]  are  not  the  dangerous  women, 
"  and  I  do  not  see  what  would  be  the  harm  of  per- 
"  mitting  them  to  receive  men  at  their  apartments  if  there 
"  did  not  result  therefrom  any  inconvenience  to  morality."| 
Believing  that  such  would  not  arise,  M.  Lenaers  pleads 
that  they  should  have  this  permission.  "  Order,  ?«ora/%  and 
*'  the  public  health  absolutely  demand  that  they  [clandestine 
"  prostitutes]  submit  to  the  administrative  and  sanitary  regu- 
"lations."§  Dr.  Boens,  whose  declaration  that  to  authorise 
houses  of  debauchery  ''  is  a  social  necessity,"  has  already 
been  quoted,  says,  "  Clandestine  prostitution  ought  to  be  con- 
"  sidered  as  an  outrage  or  an  attempt  upon  morals,  and  there 
'*  should  be  added  to  Article  334  of  the  Penal  Code  the  follow- 
"  ing  further  article.  '  Any  woman  or  girl  who,  without  previous 
"  *  authorisation  by  the  local  authority,  shall  have  outraged  (attenfe) 
"  '  morals  in  habitually  giving  herself  up  to  debauchery,  shall  be 
"  '  punished  by  imprisonment  for  from  six  months  to  two  years, 
'* '  and  a  fine  of  from  50  to  500  francs.'  "  |1  Dr.  Jeannel,  after 
quoting  this  suggestion,  remarks,  "  As  if  it  were  possible  to 
"  outrage  morals  with  the  authorisation  of  the  local  authority !  "^' 
It  IS  clearly  his  view  that  "  authorisation"  neutralises  the 
claims  of  morality. 

General  Acceptance  of  the  False  Standard. 

This  distortion  of  the  moral  vision  comes  not  more  surely 
on  the  experts  in,  and  administrators  of,  the  system,  than  it 
does  upon  the  general  pubhc.  To  uphold  a  true  standard  of 
morality  when  officials  busy  themselves  with  the  hygienic 

*  Lenaers'  Report. 

t  Ibid.  X  Ibid. 

§  Lecour,  p.  147. 

II  Report,  Medical  International  Congress,  1867,  p.  371. 

11  Jeannel,  p.  314.   • 
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interests  of  men  or  women  in  the  actual  practice  of  vice,  is 
simply  impossible.  In  such  a  case  the  standard  inevitably 
adjusts  itself  to  accord  with,  and  not  to  condemn,  the  prac- 
tices so  carefully  superintended  ;  and  this  is  equally  the  result 
whether  the  hygienic  regulations  succeed  or  fail  in  effecting 
their  purpose.  Hence,  under  the  regulation  system,  moral 
restraints  against  social  vice  are  withdrawn,  it  becomes  in 
the  public  view,  a  reputable  indulgence,  steadily  increasing, 
striking  its  roots  deep,  and  undermining  the  foundations  of 
family  life. 

Precisely  similar  effects  follow  regulations  for  making  vice 
decent,  or  for  restraining  it  within  specified  limits,  whether  of 
place  or  circumstance,  within  which  it  is  ipso  facto  allowed. 
A  gloss  of  decency  thrown  over  debauchery,  makes  it  all  the 
more  a  whitewashed  sepulchre,  and  widens  the  area  of  its 
corrupting  influence. 

Facts,  apart  from  Le-gal  Forms. 

A  moment's  consideration  will  show  that  these  results  do 
not  depend  upon  the  legal  formulas  under  which  the  regula- 
tions are  carried  out.  It  matters  not  whether  these  are 
embodied  in  Legislative  Acts,  as  was  the  case  in  England, 
or  in  Police  Ordinances,  as  in  Paris  and  other  continental 
cities ;  whether  they  are  found  in  a  written  code  or  are 
enforced  under  tacit  understanding  without  written  rules,  by 
officials  invested  with  "  discretionary  power."  It  is  no  ques- 
tion of  modes,  words,  or  formulas,  but  of  regulation  de  facto, 
whether  it  be  or  be  not  also  de  jure,  in  whole  or  in  part.  As 
will  be  seen  further  on,  it  is  important  to  bear  this  in  mind. 

Defrauding  the  Awakened  Conscience. 

But  even  in  countries  in  which  regulation  has  been  longest 
in  vogue  the  public  conscience  is  not  yet  completely  debauched. 
Wherever  the  system  comes  directly  under  the  public  eye  its 
promoters  or  administrators  find  it  necessary  to  do  homage 
to  the  remnants  of  that  conscience  by  taking  steps  to  defraud 
or  stupefy  it.  The  fraud  is  attempted  by  two  different,  but 
frequently  co-operative,  methods. 

The  first  of  these  methods  is  the  skilful  use  of  misleading 
terms — such  as  "Police  of  Morals"  for  the  officers  who 
administer  this  immoral  system ;  "  Tolerate,"  instead  of 
"  Authorise"  (as  instanced  above);  "  Female  Reformatories" 
(in  the  New  Zealand  Act)  to  designate  the  hospital-prisons  in 
which  women  are  segregated  so  long  as  they  are  sanitarily 
unfit,  and  in  which  they  are  fitted,  for  carrying  on  their 
"  industry  "  ;  "  Voluntary  Submission  "  for  submission  under 
police   compulsion   without  recourse  to  legal   process.     To 
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practise  this  fraud  and  to  hoodwink  the  public  is  an  avowed 
principle  of  Regulationist  propaganda  and  defence.  Dr. 
Gross,  an  expert  who  sought  to  introduce  the  system  into 
the  United  States  of  America,  wrote  : — 

"  One  very  great  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  practical  opera- 
"  tions  of  a  licensing  law  would  be  the  framing  of  a  Bill  of  an 
"  entirely  unexceptionable  character.  Great  judgment  and 
"  care  would  be  necessary  in  the  selection  of  a  proper  title  :  if 
"  this  be  offensive,  or  too  conspicuous,  it  would  at  once  call  forth 
"  opposition.  My  opinion  is  that  the  entire  subject  should  be 
"  brought  in,  as  it  has  been  in  England,  under  the  head  of  the 
"  '  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,'  ■'-  a  phrase  not  likely  to  meet  with 
"  serious  objection,  as  it  would  serve  as  a  cloak  to  much  that  might 
' '  otherwise  be  distasteful  to  the  public.  The  word  '  licensing ' 
"  should  not  be  used  at  all  in  this  connection."  f 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  hypocritical  advice  was  given 
to  the  initiated  few,  and  not  to  the  public,  whom  it  was 
intended  to  hoodwink. 

A  Skilful  Device. 

The  second  fraudulent  method  is  that  of  associating  with 
these  hygienic  regulations,  measures  really  or  professedly 
having  a  truly  moral  aim.  It  is  thus  sought  to  divert 
attention  from  regulations  contemplating  the  perpetuation 
of  debauchery  under  State  control,  while  securing  their 
enactment  or  maintenance  under  cover  of  arrangements 
purporting  to  aim  at  its  prevention  or  extinction.  No  little 
skill  is  shown  in  the  construction  of  the  formulae  by  which 
this  fraudulent  object  may  be  attained.  A  fine  example  is 
presented  by  a  scheme  put  forward  in  i8gi  by  a  Commission 
appointed  by  the  Belgian  Government  to  enquire  into  the 
Regulation  system  as  operating  in  that  country.  It  consists 
of  22  Articles,  the  last  19  of  which  impose  heavy  penalties 
for  brothel-keeping,  street  solicitation,  excitation  to,  or 
facilitation  of  debauchery,  &c.  These  articles  have  for  their 
apparent  aim  the  stamping  out  of  social  vice.  Their  forms 
of  expression  are  as  clear  and  free  from  ambiguity  as  any 
jurist  could  desire.  Taken  by  themselves,  they  appear  to 
embody  an  earnest  and  honest  effort  to  promote  true  public 
morality.  But  the  first  three  Articles  are  of  an  entirely 
different  character,  the  first  two  hiding  their  purpose  under 
expressions,  vague  in  the  extreme.     Article  i  provides  that 


*  Since  Dr.  Gross  wrote  thus  the  "  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  "  in 
England  to  which  he  refers  have  been  totally  repealed.  Identical  measures 
are,  however,  still  in  force  in  some  British  self-governing  colonies. 

t  "  Syphilis  in  its  relation  to  the  National  Health  ;  being  the  address  on 
"  Surgery,  delivered  before  the  American  Medical  Association,  at  its 
"  meeting  at  Detroit,  June  3rd,  1874." 
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"  subject  to  the  restrictions  resulting  from  "  the  subsequent 
articles,  "  the  supervision  of  persons  notoriously  given  up  to 
"  debauchery  is  the  duty  of  the  College  of  the  Burgomaster 
"  and  Aldermen.  It  takes  for  this  purpose,  suitable  measures 
"  to  secure  the  public  health,  morality,  and  tranquility.  The 
"  Council  makes,  on  this  subject,  such  regulations  as  it  may 
"  deem  necessary."  Here,  instead  of  stamping  out  we  have 
supervision;  instead  of  the  prohibitions  of  Articles  4  to  22,  we 
have  regulation.  These  apparently  contradictory  duties 
prescribed  in  one  and  the  same  pvojet  de  loi,  are,  of  course,  to 
be  reconciled  in  practice.  How  this  might  be  done  will  be 
shown  further  on. 

The  kind  of  supervision  and  regulation  intended  is  indicated 
by  Article  3  (clause  i)  which  runs  thus  : — "  To  submit  married 
"  women,  minors,  and  imbeciles  to  the  regime  of  prostitutes 
"  established  by  the  Communal  regulations,  is  prohibited." 
In  this  we  have  an  ideal  specimen  of  a  law  "  which 
*'  understands  tolerance  without  expressing  it,"  for  it  clearly 
contemplates  the  placing  of  prostitutes  under  a  *^ regime"  and 
"  Communal  regulations,"  which  being  in  their  essence  a 
contravention  of  Articles  19  to  22,  could  be  carried  out  only 
by  tolerating  what  these  prohibit.  Article  2  is  of  the  same 
character  and  leaves  no  doubt  that  to  enforce  the  debasing 
inspection  and  thus  to  treat  prostitution  as  a  recognised 
industry  is  the  real  purpose  of  the  first  three  clauses  of  this 
projet  de  loi.  It  provides  that  "  Women  notoriously  given  to 
"  prostitution  cannot  be  subjected  to  the  sanitary  measures 
"  and  submitted  to  the  special  regulations  in  execution  of 
**  Article  i,  except  by  resolution  [decision  motivee)  of  the 
*'  College  of  the  Burgomaster  and  Aldermen,  which  may  not 
^'  delegate  its  powers."  The  right  of  appeal  to  another 
tribunal  against  such  decision  is  granted.  This  restriction 
looks  like  a  bulwark  of  liberty.  It  seems  to  provide  a  fair 
and  formal  trial  before  a  woman  could  be  compelled  to 
undergo  the  inspection. 

Hunted  and  Pursued. 

Now,  the  experts  are  all  agreed  that  to  place  the  barrier  of 
a  fair  trial  between  the  women  and  the  inspection  would  be 
fatal  to  the  whole  system,  which  would  become  a  dead  letter, 
and  might  as  well  be  abolished.  Why,  then,  confer  the  all 
but  unhmited  powers  provided  in  Article  i ,  and  then  nullify 
them  by  a  fatal  restriction  in  Article  2  ?  The  latter  is  not  bond 
fide.  It  is  a  fraud  on  the  public.  It  only  closes  one  of  two 
recognised  avenues  to  the  inspection  ' — the  one  least  in  use, 

•  Article  3  of  the  existing  regulations  in  Brussels  provides  that  "  The 
"  registration  of  a  public  woman  shall  take  place,  either  at  her  request  or 
"  officially.  Official  registration  shall  be  ordered  by  the  College  of  the 
^'  Burgomaster  and  Aldermen." 
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while  the  heavy  penalties  of  the  subsequent  19  Articles 
would  enable  the  officers  the  more  effectually  to  drive  women 
along  the  other.  This  remaining  avenue  is  called 
voluntary  submission.  Dr.  Mireur  thus  describes  its  luodns 
operandi : — 

"  This  woman,"  [the  clandestine  prostitute]  "ceaselessly 
*'  hunted  and  pursued  by  the  officers,  is  peculiarly  hampered 
"  in  the  exercise  of  her  trade.  She  comes  to  be  registered  to 
^'  obtain  the  right  to  prostitute  herself  freely,  and  also  to  get 
*'  rid  of  the  relentless  threats  of  the  authorities."''-  Dr.  Jeannel 
confirms  this  statement.  "  The  clandestine  prostitute,  pursued 
"  and  hunted  by  the  agents,  comes  herself  to  claim  the 
*'  registration  which  confers  on  her  the  right  to  enrol  herself 
"  in  a  public  brothel,  or  to  frequent  the  houses  of  assignation 
"  [maisons  de  passe),  or  to  carry  on  in  her  own  house  the 
"  commerce  in  her  person  without  being  molested,  on  con- 
^'  dition  of  obedience  to  the  regulations  applying  to  public 
"  prostitution,  and  especially  of  submitting  to  the  sanitary 
"  inspections."! 

In  the  space  of  sixteen  years  Dr.  Jeannel  states  that  out  of 
12,544  women  subjected  to  the  regulations  in  Paris,  no  less 
than  11,824  were  thus  "pursued  and  hunted"  into  "volun- 
tarily "  enrolling  themselves.!  At  Bordeaux  in  the  space  of 
seven  years  the  number  of  so-called  "  voluntary  "  submissions 
was  1,003  o^t  of  1, 2 16. J  The  official  Annual  Reports  on  the 
operation  of  similar  measures  while  in  force  in  England  give 
the  proportion  there  as  about  98  per  cent. 


Contradiction's  Reconciled  ! 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  Dr.  Mireur,  who  so  well  knew 
the  efficacy  of  this  falsely  called  voluntary  submission, 
proposed  on  "  moral  "  grounds  to  replace  registration  and 
compulsory  sanitation  of  the  women  (except  those  residing 
in  authorised  brothels)  by  a  severer  enforcement  of  the  law 
against, and  a  wider  definition  of,  "incitements  to  debauchery." 
This  he  declared,  so  far  from  decreasing  the  number  of 
brothels,  would  have  the  opposite  effect,  by  making  them 
more  profitable  to  the  keepers  ;  for,  otherwise,  he  would 
be  the  first  to  condemn  his  own  scheme,  §  which  aimed  to 
gather  all  debauchery  into  authorised  houses,  as  the  only 
really  effective  basis  of  hygienic  regulation.  Thus  it  is 
easily  seen  that — given  a  severe  law  against  prostitution 
and  brothels,  and  police  or  other  officials  upon  whom  (with 


*   Mireur,  p.  254.  %  Ibid,  p.  324. 

t  Jeannel,  p.  323.  §  Mireur,  p.  366-7. 
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or  without  written  rules  or  instructions)  is  laid  the  vague 
duty  of  "protecting  the  public  health";  the  officials,  by 
a  skilful  use  of  the  severe  law  [i.e.,  by  ceaselessly  "hunting 
"and  pursuing"  the  women,  and  by  "  relentless  threats  " 
of  prosecutions)  can  enforce  on  both  the  women  and  the 
brothels  the  "  voluntary  submission "  to  any  regulations 
they  "  may  deem  necessary." 

There  only  needs  to  be  an  understanding  that  the  police 
will  not  prosecute  where  their  regulations  are  complied  with/'' 
for  "tolerated"  prostitution  and  "tolerated  houses  of 
"  debauchery"  to  flourish,  in  spite,  nay,  in  consequence  of  a 
law  professing  to  exterminate  both  prostitution  and  brothels. 

This  is  the  key  to  the  lielgian  projet  de  loi  of  i8gi.  It  is 
thus  that  the  officials  could  reconcile  the  duties  intended  to 
be  understood  by  Articles  i  to  3  with  those  imposed  upon 
them  by  Articles  4  to  22.  In  this  way  they  would  fulfil  to 
perfection  the  experts'  ideal  of  the  operation  of  a  law  "  which 
"  understands  tolerance  without  expressing  it."  The  19 
clauses  for  the  promotion  of  public  morality  could  be  used, 
and  were  doubtless  intended  to  be  used,  to  perpetuate  a 
(k  facto  authorised  debauchery.  The  experts  are  never  so 
well  pleased  as  when  a  man  of  high  moral  repute,  deceived 
by  the  "repressive  "  clauses  of  such  a  scheme,  comes  forward 
as  its  sponsor  and  advocate.  They  are  well  content  to 
remain  hidden  in  the  background  while  he  denounces  the 
Regulation  system  and  innocently  extols  their  fraudulent  and 
delusive  substitute. 

"Merchants"  and  "Merchandise." 

One  other  feature  of  the  Regulation  system  remains  to  be 
noticed.  Its  "  debasing  obligation  "  is  imposed  on  women 
only.  If  it  be  objected  to  this,  that  the  applying  of  sanitary 
regulations  to  one  sex  alone  is  a  monstrous  absurdity  and  a 
cruel  injustice,  the  experts  reply,  "  Oh,  no !  This  is  an 
"  industry,  a  trade ;  and  the  seller  alone,  because  she 
"  carries  it  on  for  pay  and  profit,  should  be  subjected 
"  to  sanitary  inspection."  These  women,  says  Dr.  Diday, 
"  in  accordance  with  the  guarantees  which  they  are  bound  to 
"  furnish,  ought  to  be  dealt  with  as  merchants  {com mer rants). 
"  The  authorities  have  here,  as  in  other  business  transactions, 
"  the  right  to  see  that  the  merchandise  delivered  is  of  a  quality 
"  not  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  consumer."  |  Such  logic 
is  unanswerable  if,  and  only  if,  the  transactions  of  debauchery 


*  The  working  of  the  English  system  as  described  on  pp.  24,  25,  is  an 

illustration  of  this  method  of  procedure. 

t  Dr.    Diday,   quoted   by    Lecour,    "  L'Etat    actuel    de  la  Prostitution 
"  Parisienne,"  p.  40. 
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constitute  an  honourable  traffic  which  can  rightly  claim  the 
protection  of  the  State/-  This,  therefore,  is  the  status  claimed 
for  these  transactions  by  the  experts. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  if  sanitary  con- 
sistency, and  the  element  of  equity,  were  given  to  the  system 
by  imposing  the  "  obligations  "  equally  on  buyer  and  seller, 
its  moral  turpitude  would  be  lessened  thereby.  The 
transactions  would  none  the  less  constitute  debauchery 
carried  on  with  the  corrupting  assistance,  protection,  and 
consequent  de  facto  authorisation  of  the  State. 


The  Expert's  Confession  of  Failure. 

The  reader  has  now  before  him  the  main  features  of  the 
Regulation  system  in  their  unveiled  deformity,  the  portraiture 
having  been  furnished  by  its  expert  advocates  and  admirers. 
One  of  the  chief  of  them  shall  now  set  forth  the  results  of 
eighty  years'  experience  of  it  in  Paris,  which  is  confirmed  by 
experts  elsewhere.     M.  Lecour  says  : 

"  The  Administration  has  redoubled  its  activity,  .... 
"  and  it  has  finally  succeeded  in  maintaining  the  registered 
"  public  women  in  a  satisfactory  sanitary  condition. "t  At  the 
same  time  "prostitution  is  increasing  and  becoming  more 
"  dangerous  to  the  public  health."  |  This  was  in  1870.  Four 
years  later  he  reiterated  this  startling  declaration  with 
greater  emphasis.  § 

If  it  be  thought  incredible  that  any  expert  could  still 
advocate  a  system  which,  according  to  his  own  confession,  has 
so  disastrously  failed,  it  is  only  needful  to  refer  to  a  state- 
ment of  the  British  Army  Sanitary  Commission,  dated 
25th  January,  1894,  in  reference  to  the  Regulation  system  in 
British  India.  Under  that  system  there  had  been  an 
enormous  increase  of  disease,  and  yet  the  experts  still 
believed  in  it.  "  Even  after  years  of  unsuccessful  result  it 
"  was  still  hoped  that  with  increased  care  and  greater 
"stringency  the  desired  end  might  yet  be  attained. "1|  M. 
Lecour  thought  so  too  as  regards  Paris.  If  only  he  could 
bring  under  the  regulations  and  gather  into  authorised 
brothels   those  seven  women  who  eluded  his  grasp  out  of 


*  The  inspection  of  merchandise  in  an  honourable  trade  could  never  be 
"  debasing"  to  the  merchant. 

t  Lecour,  "  La  Prostitution  a  Paris  et  a  Londres,"  p.  255. 

X  Ibid,  p.  254. 

§  "  L'Etat  actuel  de  la  Prostitution  Parisienne,"  p.  g. 

Ij  British  Parliamentary  Blue  Book,  No.  318,  1895  entitled  "  British 
India  (Cantonments  Acts),"  p.  26.     See  Appendix  hereto. 


every  eight  whom  he  ought  to  get  hold  of,  then  he  believed 
failure  would  be  turned  into  success.  Perhaps  !  //  only  he 
could  !  But  he  and  his  fellow  experts  are  at  their  wits'  end 
to  solve  that  "  if." 


A  Delusion. 

In  the  44th  Chapter  of  Isaiah  there  is  a  sarcastic 
description  of  the  besotted  mental  condition  of  the  man  who 
kindles  a  fire  and  cooks  his  victuals  with  one  end  of  a  log, 
while  he  worships  an  idol  made  from  the  other :  "  He  feedeth 
"  on  ashes,  a  deceived  heart  hath  turned  him  aside ;  that  he 
"  cannot  deliver  his  soul,  nor  say,  '  Is  there  not  a  lie  in  my 
"  '  right  hand  ?  '  "  It  is  written  elsewhere  of  men  who  accept 
immoral  doctrines  that  "  God  shall  send  them  strong 
"  delusion,  that  they  should  believe  a  lie."" 

The  Dual  Lie. 

The  initial  lie  in  this  case  is  found  in  the  doctrine  that  the 
diseases  resulting  from  vice  have  the  same  relation  to  the 
public  health  and  can  be  dealt  with  on  the  same  principles 
as  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  and  similar  contagious  maladies. 
The  experts  shut  their  eyes  to  the  moral  elements  which 
widely  differentiate  the  one  from  the  other,  and  which  falsify 
all  conclusions,  theoretical  or  practical,  founded  upon  this 
doctrine. 

The  second  lie,  based  upon  the  first,  is  so  plausible  that  it 
fully  accounts  for  the  infatuation  of  the  experts.  They  argue 
"  that  the  retention  of  a  certain  number  of  diseased  women 
"  in  hospital  must,  pro  tanto,  reduce  the  number  of  men  affected 
"  and  so  have  a  certain  salutary  influence."!  Mark  the  word 
"  must."  In  effect  they  assert  that  it  camiot  fail,  and  yet  they 
record  that  it  does  fail — "  prostitution  increases  and  becomes 
"  day  by  day  more  dangerous."!  M.  Lecour  and  his 
fellow  experts  are  bewildered  by  this  phenomenon.  He 
writes:    "The  administration  sees  springing  up  against  it 


*  II.  Thess.,  ii.,  11. 

f  British  Parliamentary  Blue  Book,  No.  31S,  1895,  p.  26.  This  quotation 
embodies  the  simple,  clear,  and  (to  them)  convincing  creed  of  those  medical 
men  who  support  the  Regulation  system.  The  vast  majority  of  them  are 
profoundly  ignorant  of  the  administrative  difficulties,  described  by  the 
experts,  which  crop  up  at  every  turn.  The  less  the  profession  know  beyond 
this  mere  creed,  the  more  assuredly  do  they  promise  success.  On  the 
contrary,  the  more  the  experts  know  of  the  forces  with  which  they  have  to 
contend,  the  less  confidence  do  they  express  in  attaining  the  desired 
hygienic  results.     They  write  as  if  on  the  verge  of  despair. 

X  Lecour,  "  L'Etat  actuel  de  la  Prostitution  Parisienne,"  p.  g. 
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"  obstacles  of  an  order  not  descried  by  theory,  but  that  cannot 
*'  be  called  in  question  which,  by  their  very  nature,  override 
"  medical  exigencies."*  These  obstacles  are  set  up  by  forces, 
growing  out  of  those  moral  elements  of  the  question,  the 
Ignoring  of  which  constitutes  the  initial  lie — forces  which 
foredoom  to  failure  all  attempts  to  promote  the  public 
health  by  methods  which  debase  the  public  morals.  The 
difficulties  of  the  experts  prove  beyond  cavil,  that  in  the 
moral  lies  the  true  solution  of  the  physical  elements  of  this 
question. 

The  Only  Remedy. 

Speaking  of  the  "  sad  necessity,"  in  the  interest  of 
"  the  public  health,"  of  subjecting  minors  to  the  debasing 
inspection,  Dr.  Mireur,  in  a  lucid  moment,  exclaims,  "  Oh,  that 
"  the  whole  of  society  tvculd,  above  all,  draw  a  profitaUe  lesson  from 
*'  the  afflicting  spectacle  !  Oh,  that  it  would  touch  with  its  fingev 
"  this  plague,  which  is  its  disgrace,  and  which  demands,  as  its  only 
*'  remedy,  a  general  reformation  of  morals."  \ 

But  how  is  such  a  reformation  possible  in  the  face  of  an 
opposing  force  such  as  has  been  herein  described,  and  of 
which  it  has  been  truly  said  :  "  To  the  intelligent  and  moral 
"  feeling  of  ordinary  mortals,  this  is  an  attempt  to  introduce  a 
"  novel  and  vicious  order  of  society,  in  which  sin  is  made  easy 
"  by  legislative  provision,  venial  by  parliamentary  condone- 
"  ment,  respectable  by  government  patronage,  inviting  by 
"  authorised  inspection,  and  secure  by  public  certificate." 
How  is  it  possible,  in  the  face  of  a  system  established  by  the 
State,  which  notoriously  induces  men  to  crowd  into  the 
brothels  on  the  evening  immediately  following  the  inspection 
which  it  initiates  and  maintains  ?  How  is  it  possible,  in  the 
face  of  the  doctrine,  promulgated  by  the  experts  and 
endorsed  by  the  State,  that  debauchery  is  a  necessary 
industry  ?  How  is  it  possible  in  the  face  of  the  intense 
interest  displayed  by  the  Administration  in  the  health,  the 
comfort,  and  the  pseudo-morality  of  the  debauchee  ?  Nay  ! 
■"  The  most  powerful  schoolmaster  is  the  Law  of  the  Land,"  I 
and  there  is  no  hope  of  a  "  general  reformation  of  morals  "  so 
long  as  nations  are  schooled  by  the  law,  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  these  corrupting  principles,  by  which  the  obligations  of  a 
true  morality  are  ruthlessly  trampled  under  foot. 


*  Lecour,  "  La  Prostitution  a  Paris  et  a  Londres,"  p.  19. 

t  Mireur,  p.  260. 

X  "  The  most  powerful  schoolmaster  is  the  Law  of  the  Land;  and  the 
hour  for  our  national  downfall  will  be  approaching  when  we  deliberately 
permit  the  Law  of  the  Land  to  contradict  the  Law  of  Conscience." — 
Wm.  Shaen. 
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Widespread  Evil  of  Regulation. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  immoral  influence  of 
the  Regulation  system  is  not  confined  to  the  countries  in 
which  it  is  in  force.  Its  miasma  poisons  the  moral  atmos- 
phere far  and  wide.  There  is  a  moral  solidarity  among 
nations  under  which  it  is  impossible  to  establish  a  corrupt 
standard  in  one  without  more  or  less  debasing  the  moral 
status  of  the  rest. 

Moreover,  when  statesmen,  sociologists,  and  nations  accept 
the  principle  that  debauchery  should  be  made  healthy,  it 
becomes  a  distorting  medium  which  disastrously  affects 
their  views  on  all  questions  of  the  relations  of  the  sexes. 
Hence,  they  seldom  discern  the  true  principles  on  which  this 
much-to-be-desired  "general  reformation  of  morals"  must 
proceed. 

All  these  considerations  point  unerringly  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  total  abolition  of  the  Regulation  system  and  the 
adoption  of  the  maxim  that  "  it  is  no  part  of  the  business  of 
"the  Government  to  provide  securities  beforehand  against 
"  the  consequences  of  immoralities  of  any  kind,'"'  is  a  sine  qua 
non  for  the  promotion  of  this  reformation.  The  moral  effect 
of  such  a  reversal  of  the  State's  attitude  towards  vice  would 
be  immense.  It  would  then  support,  and  not,  as  now,  go  to 
neutralise  the  efforts  of  moral  reformers  everywhere.  It 
would  so  clear  the  vision  of  legislators,  administrators,  and 
the  public,  that  they  could,  as  they  cannot  now,  see  the 
various  features  and  causes  of  social  vice  in  their  true 
relation  and  proportions.  It  would  place  them  in  a  position 
rightly  to  appreciate  the  limits  within  which  legislation  can 
be  usefully  applied  and  to  discern  the  true  lines  on  which 
such  legislation  should  proceed. 

The  objigations  of  a  pure  morality  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  essential  requirements  of  the  Regulation  system  on  the 
other,  are  "  as  opposite  as  heaven  and  hell."  The  reversal  of 
attitude,  therefore,  which  we  have  pointed  out  as  the  sine  qua 
lion  of  the  desired  "  reformation  of  morals,"  must  be  complete 
and  bona  fide.  To  this  end  it  needs  to  be  recognised  that  the 
degrading  effect  of  the  personal  inspection  arises  far  less 
from  its  being  compulsory  or  from  its  being  conducted  by  a 
male  inspector,  than  from  its  purpose — that  of  preparing  one 
human  being  for  the  safe  gratification  of  another's  shameful 
lust.  Even  were  it  truly  voluntary  and  performed  by  one 
of  the  same  sex,  it  would  still  be  morally  debasing  to  all 
concerned. 


*  John  Stuart  Mill  in   Evidence  before  the   Royal  Commission  on  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  1871. 
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Determined  Upholders. 


The  advocates  of  Regulation  have  again  and  again  proved 
that  they  will  not  give  up  the  system  without  determined 
attempts  to  retain  this,  its  cardinal,  feature  ;  and  the  Belgian 
pvojet  dc  loi,  before  referred  to,  ought  to  open  the  eyes  of  every 
opponent  of  the  system  to  the  subterfuges  to  which  they  will 
resort  to  secure  it.  Abolitionists  need  to  be  wide  awake  to 
the  falsehood  and  the  fraud  which,  as  has  been  already  shown, 
are  inherent  in  the  system  ;  and  it  behoves  them  to  insist  on 
absolute  proof  that  in  any  apparently  altered  attitude  towards 
prostitution,  submission  to  the  debasing  personal  inspection 
(whether  compulsory  or  voluntary)  has  not  been  secretly,  but 
no  less  surely,  reserved. 

Let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  in  this  matter  we  have  to 
deal  with  experts  who  are  adepts  in  constructing  laws  which 
understand  not  merely  tolerance,  hut  personal  inspection,  without 
expressing  it.  Articles  I.  to  III.  of  the  projet  de  loi  of  i8gi, 
already  cited,  furnish  an  apt  illustration. 

An  illustration  of  such  a  law  in  relation  to  another  subject 
is  to  be  found  in  the  now  abolished  American  Slave  Code, 
which  understood  slavery  "  without  expressing  it,"  for  the 
word  "  slave  "  or  "  slavery  "  did  not  occur  therein.  The 
framers  of  that  law,  however,  had  a  bond  fide  belief  that 
slavery  was  a  moribund  institution,  and  they  resolved  that 
their  statute-book  should  not  be  stained  by  the  record  of  an 
iniquity  which  they  hoped  and  believed  was  surely  passing 
away.  Little  did  they  dream  that  under  that  very  law  the 
institution  would  revive  and  grow  to  such  dimensions  as  to 
involve  a  fratricidal  conflict  to  maintain  their  national 
integrity. 

May  opponents  of  the  Regulation  system  mark  and  act  upon 
the  far-reaching  lesson  of  this  historical  episode  ! 

BRITISH    SYSTEM. 

An  Enthusiastic  Welcome. 

British  ideas  and  usages  would  not  permit — either  at  home 
or  in  the  Colonies — the  enactment  of  a  law  on  the  Continental 
model  of  committing  to  an  administrative  department  in 
general  terms  the  duty  of  caring  for  the  public  health  and  of 
making  regulations  involving  a  violation  of  the  person,  or 
imprisonment  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  it.  It  was  therefore 
necessary  when  introducing  the  Regulation  system  into  the 
British  Empire  to  proceed  directly  by  statute  law,  descending 
somewhat  to  detail.  This  was  done  by  the  Home  and  Colonial 
Parliaments,  under  such  misleading  titles  as  "  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts"  or  •'  Contagious  Diseases  Prevention  Acts." 
These  all  followed  the  same  model,  so  that  what  may  be  said 
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of  one  applies,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  all.  When  the  English 
measure  was  passed  the  European  experts  were  evidently 
surprised  to  find  that  it  had  been  possible  to  embody  in  the 
rigid  form  and  precise  language  of  a  statute  their  ideal  of 
tolerance  understood  hut  not  expressed. 

The  English  people  were  slow  to  believe  that  the  "  Con- 
tagious Diseases  Acts,  1866  to  1869,"  =■=  which  had  surrep- 
titiously and  step  by  step  been  passed  into  law,  had  estab- 
lished in  their  country  that  "  Continental  System  of  Licensing 
Prostitution "  which  the  nation  regarded  with  horror. 
But  the  European  experts  at  once  recognised  this  measure  as, 
in  all  its  essential  features,  identical  with  their  own.  Dr. 
Jeannel  writes  thus  enthusiastically  of  its  framers  :  "  Having 
"  pondered  our  principles,  they  have  perfected  our  practice. 
"  They  have  not  servilely  copied  our  examples :  they  have  been 
"  inspired  by  them  to  approach  more  nearly  than  we  to  the 
"  ideal  of  absolute  good ;  and  whilst  our  national  vanity  would 
"  willingly  have  reproached  them  with  plagiarism,  our  con- 
"  science  obliges  us  to  recognise  in  them  our  rivals  and  our 
"  models,"  t 

Such  an  authoritative  declaration  by  one  so  well  qualified  to 
give  an  opinion,  is  conclusive.  But  as  it  is  well  for  citizens  of 
the  British  Empire  to  know  hoiv  their  Constitution  has  been 
violated  in  the  interests  of  libertines,  and  how  prostitution  and 
houses  of  debauchery  have  been  authorised,  without  such 
authorisation  being  named  or  formulated  in  the  law,  the 
writer  offers  the  following  evidence  from  the  English  Acts 
as  actually  administered.  Although  they  were  totally 
repealed,  without  any  substitute,  in  1886,  similar  Acts  or 
Ordinances  remain  in  several  of  the  self-governing  Colonies. 

Their  cardinal  feature  was  the  personal  inspection  conducted 
precisely  as  on  the  Continent.  This  inspection  as  enforced 
on  women  only,  was  defended  by  the  Royal  Commission 
(which  reported  in  favour  of  the  Acts  in  1871)  on  the  ground 
that  "  with  one  sex  the  offence  is  committed  as  a  matter  of  gain ; 
"  while  with  the  other  it  is  the  irregular  indulgence  of  a 
'»  natural  impulse."  Here  we  have  the  Continental  idea  of  a 
commercial  transaction ;  indeed  the  Commissioners  further 
write  of  ''women  who  .  .  .  have  left  the  trade.'' 

"  Voluntary  "  Again — Through  "  Terror." 

There  was  in  the  Acts  a  provision  for  women  to  make  "  a 
*•  voluntary  submission  by  signing  a  form  to  that  effect ;"  but  the 
English  Act  of  1866  gave  no  power  to  enforce  it.  This  "  defect " 
(for  it  is  so  termed  in  the  report  of  a  Select  Committee  of  the 


♦  These  were  abolished  in  1886.  t  Jeannel,  p.  485. 
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House  of  Commons  in  1869)  was  remedied  in  the  Act  of  that 
year  by  imposing  imprisonment  with  or  without  hard  labour 
for  "  refusing  or  neglecting  to  submit,"  after  having  signed  the 
"  voluntary  "  form.  The  reason  given  for  this  by  an  expert 
witness  (Dr.  W.  H.  Sloggett,  Q.  28)  was  "  I  merely  want 
"  the  woman  to  know  that  she  is  obliged  to  submit  herself ;  I 
"  fear  that  without  that  terror  the  women  would  not  come." 
The  mode  of  procedure  in  enrolling  women  by  "  volujitary,'' 
converted  automatically  into  "  compulsory,  submission  "  (under 
penalty  of  imprisonment)  the  instant  the  woman  has  signed  the 
form,  differed  only  in  trifling  details  from  the  Continental 
model. 

Weapons  for  Compulsion. 

Neither  were  the  signatures  in  the  first  instance  truly  volun- 
tary. They  were  the  result  of  the  "  ceaseless  hunting  and 
"pursuit"  of  the  women  by  officers,  and  "the  relentless 
"  threats  of  authorities"  armed  with  the  weapons  now  to  be 
described. 

Under  the  ordinary  law,  when  the  police  suspect  that  stolen 
property  is  concealed  in  certain  premises,  they  may  lay  an 
"information"  before  a  magistrate  to  tlae  effect  that  the 
informant  has  "good cause  to  believe"  that  certain  stolen  property 
is  concealed  in  a  certain  place.  Whereupon  the  magistrate, 
if  satisfied  with  the  reasons  for  the  belief,  issues  a  warrant  for 
searching  the  said  premises.  But  no  further  judicial  action 
can  be  taken  on  the  ground  of  this  belief,  however  good  its 
foundation  may  be.  Subsequent  proceedings  against  the 
occupier  of  the  premises  can  only  be  taken  upon  the  fact  or 
facts  of  what  may  be  discovered  therein.  Until  the  Acts  now 
referred  to  were  in  operation,  no  person  in  the  British  Empire 
could  be  convicted  or  subjected  to  a  magistrate's  order  of 
any  kind,  on  the  ground  of  a  belief.  All  enquiries  in  Courts 
of  Summary  Jurisdiction,  as  well  as  in  Quarter  Sessions  and 
Courts  of  Assize,  had  direct  reference  to  facts  concerning  the 
accused. 

Now  when  these  laws  were  enacted  their  framers  knew 
that  truly  voluntary  submissions  would,  if  any,  be  few  indeed. 
It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  have  an  alternative,  in  com- 
pulsion by  magistrate's  order.  But  English  officials  declared, 
in  exact  accordance  with  the  experience  of  foreign  experts, 
that  if  the  issuing  of  the  orders  were  to  depend  upon  a  fair 
trial  of  women  accused  of  prostitution  it  would  be  fatal  to  the 
whole  scheme,*  because  judicial/roo/ of  prostitution  is  in  most 
cases  impossible. 


*  Report  of  Select  Committee  of  House  of  Commons,  1869.     Qu.  374-5. 
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Convicting  on  Suspicion. 

This  difficulty  was  overcome  by  the  startling  expedient 
of  convicting  on  suspicion,  skilfully  hidden  in  the  Acts  under 
phraseology  which  "  understands  without  expressing  it." 
The  Act  read  thus  :  "  Where  an  information  ...  is  laid 
"  before  a  justice  .  .  .  charging  that  the  informant  has  good 
"  cause  to  believe  that  a  woman  therein  named  is  a  common 
"  prostitute,"  the  justice  may  issue  an  order  for  the  woman  to 
appear  before  him.  When  she  appears,  "the  justice,  on 
"  oath  being  made  before  him  substantiating  the  matter  of  the 
"  information  to  his  satisfaction,  may  "  order  her  to  be  subjected 
to  the  periodical  examination.  The  reader  would  naturally 
suppose  "the  matter  of  the  information"  to  mean  facts 
concerning  the  accused,  whereas  it  really  describes  only  the 
grounds  of  belief  on  the  part  of  the  accuser.  The  enquiry  was  the 
exact  parallel  of  that  conducted  in  the  case  of  an  application 
for  a  warrant  to  search  for  stolen  property — perfectly 
equitable  for  the  latter  purpose,  but  a  monstrous  iniquity  as 
the  basis  of  an  order  subjecting  the  accused  to  what  is 
"  prodigiously  degrading,"  "degrading,  and  terrible,"  and 
which  "exerts  a  disastrous  and  fatal  influence"  on  the 
"  after  life."  In  proof  that  this  interpretation  of  the  statute 
is  correct,  the  case  of  Jane  P'eatherstone  may  be  cited.  She 
was  tried  at  Canterbury  on  the  25th  of  April,  1870.  The 
prosecuting  solicitor  deliberately  argued  that  proof  of 
prostitution  was  not  required  by  the  Act,  and  she  was  ordered, 
as  a  prostitute,  to  undergo  the  debasing  inspection,  on  such 
evidence  as  would  have  failed  to  convict  in  a  case  of  petty 
larceny. 

Penalties  for  Harbouring. 

Under  this  pseudo-judicial  system,  the  form  of  trial  and 
the  magistrate  became  mere  instruments  for  registering  and 
giving  effect  to  the  previous  decisions  of  the  officers  in  regard 
to  women  whom  they  suspected.  The  knowledge  of  this  on 
the  part  of  the  women  was  one  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the 
officers  by  which  they  enforced  the  so-called  "  voluntary 
submission."  It  was  supported  by  another,  not  less  powerful, 
supplied  by  "  Penalties  for  Harbouring."  Fine  or  imprison- 
ment was  imposed  on  "  any  owner  or  occupier  of  any  house, 
"  room,  or  place,"  or  "  any  person  "  "  in  charge  thereof,  or 
"  a  manager  or  assistant  in  charge  thereof,  who,  having 
"  reasonable  cauSe  to  believe  any  female  to  be  a  common 
"  prostitute,  and  to  be  affected  with  a  contagious  disease, 
"  shall  induce  or  suffer  her  to  resort  to  or  be  in  that  house, 
"room  or  place  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution."  There  is 
generally,  in  the  opinion  of  the  experts,  "  reasonable  cause  to 
"  believe  "  an  uninspected  prostitute  to  be  diseased.     When 
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therefore,  the  officers  suspected  a  woman  to  be  a  prostitute, 
they  held  this  provision  in  tevyovvem  over  the  head  of  any 
person  who  might  harbour  her ;  in  consequence  of  which  she 
was  turned  out  of  house  after  house  and  could  find  no  settled 
home.  Thus  she  was  "  hunted  and  pursued  "  ;  and,  having 
no  hope  of  a  fair  trial  if  brought  before  the  magistrates,  she 
was  driven  "  by  the  relentless  threats  of  the  authorities  "  into 
(Oh  !  the  bitter  irony !)  "  voluntary  submission." 

Of  a  similar  character  is  a  third  weapon  which  was  made 
use  of  in  some  cases.  Mrs.  Percy,  at  Aldershot,  was  a  pro- 
fessional singer,  whom  the  officers  had  "  called  upon  "  to 
sign  the  voluntary  submission  form.  She  refused.  They 
denounced  her  at  every  music-hall  where  she  obtained 
employment,  and  intimidated  the  proprietor  by  threatening 
to  oppose  the  renewal  of  his  license.  Her  means  of  livelihood 
being  taken  away,  she  had  to  choose  between  starvation, 
submission,  or  suicide.  She  preferred  the  last,  and  drowned 
herself.  Hers  was  only  one  of  numerous  suicides  or  attempts 
at  suicide  resulting  from  the  action  of  the  special  officers 
under  the  English  Acts. 

That  such  coercion  was  not  the  result  of  excess  of  zeal  on 
the  part  of  subordinates  is  proved  by  the  Official  Instruction 
[vide  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission,  1871,  p.  829)  to 
'•  inform  the  women,"  who  refused  to  submit  voluntarily, 
"of  the  penalties  "  attaching  to  refusal ;  although  there  were 
no  such  penalties  beyond  these  official  persecutions. 

Disciplined  Brothel-keepers. 

Armed  with  the  power  conferred  by  the  aforesaid  "  Penalties 
for  Harbouring"  (in  addition  to  the  power,  which  their 
special  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  gave  to  them,  of 
prosecuting  under  the  law  for  suppressing  disorderly  houses), 
the  officers  under  the  English  Act  came  to  a  tacit  under- 
standing with  the  brothel-keepers  that  they  should  not  be 
prosecuted  if  they  would  assist  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
regulations.  They  visited  the  houses  twice  a  day,  and  like 
their  continental  confreres  "exercised"  "over  them"  "a 
direct  action,"  "  managed  them  in  their  own  way,"  and 
"  supervised  them  as  they  chose."*  One  of  the  special  officers, 
in  his  evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  1881-2,  declared  that  it  was  not  the  purpose  of 
himself  and  his  colleagues  to  suppress  brothels,  but  to 
"  discipline  "  the  brothel-keepers.f  No  keepers  of  "  respect- 
"  able"  or  "  well-conducted"  houses  need  fear,  for  they  would 
not  be  interfered  with. J 

*   Dr.  Mireur,  p.  367. 

t  Evidence  1881,  Qu.  3,287,  3,296,  3,211,  3,203. 

I  Evidence  1882,  Qu.  10,615  to  10,622. 
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CONCLUSION. 

What  then  were  all  these  proceedings  but  a  de  facto 
authorising  of  prostitution  when  practised  by  inspected 
women,  and  of  brothels  whose  keepers  submitted  to  the 
inspection  and  discipline  of  special  officers  appointed  to  that 
duty.  What  did  it  matter  that  "  authorisation "  and 
"  discipline "  were  nowhere  to  be  found  in  the  statute. 
"  The  Administration  pretended  not  to  authorise  but  only  to 
"  tolerate.  But  it  is  time  to  cease  playing  with  words ;  let 
"  us  be  logical  and  let  us  be  sincere."  "^^ 

There  is  no  practical  difference  between  the  system 
prevailing  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  that  which 
existed  in  England  and  still  exists  in  some  of  her  self- 
governing  Colonies.  The  two  are  identical  in  their  principles, 
objects  and  results.  They  are  equally  delusive  as  to  their 
hygienic  purpose,  fraudulent  as  to  their  jurisprudence,  and 
debasing  in  their  influence  on  society.  It  behoves  every 
lover  of  his  country  and  his  race  earnestly  and  uncom- 
promisingly to  promote  the  complete  overthrow  of  so 
pestilential  a  regime.  "  Laws  which  destroy  liberty,  corrupt 
"  morals,  and  contradict  God's  commands  are  not  unfit  for 
•'  both  men  and  women  to  know,  to  denounce  and  to  oppose." 


*  Mireur,  supra. 
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APPENDIX. 


The  Army  Sanitary  Commission  is  the  highest  hygienic 
authority  in  the  British  Army.  According  to  Hart's  Army 
List,  corrected  to  December,  1893,  the  constitution  of  the 
Commission  at  the  date  of  the  memorandum  quoted  below 
was  as  follows  : — 

President,  *V.C.,  fp.s.c,  Lieut. -General  Sir  H.  E.  Wood, 

IG  C  B,  §G  C  M  G,  9th  October,  1893. 
Col.  H.  Locock,  h.p.,  R,  Engineers,  ist  November,  1887. 
Surg.-Genl.  Sir  J.  Fayrer,  UK  C  S  L  (for  India). 
Surg.-Genl.  J.  M.  Cunningham,  liC  S  I,  M  D.,  late  Bengal 

Estab.  (for  India),  loth  March,  1891. 
Surgeon  Lieut. -Colonel  W.  S.  Pratt,  M  B.,  ist  April,  1893. 
Sir    D.    Galton,    **K  C  B,    f fF  R  S,  late   Capt.    R.    Eng., 

ist  July,  1890. 
Surg.-Genl.  J.  A.  Marston,  ||C  B.,  M  D.,  ret.  pay,  ist  July, 

1890. 
Sir  C.  A.  Cameron,  Knt.,  M  D.,  9th  September,  1890. 
Secretary,  J.  J.  Frederick,  ist  December,  1890. 


The  following  important  Memorandum  on  Venereal  Diseases  in  the 
Indian  Army  is  extracted  from  a  Return  (No.  318  of  1895)  issued  by  the 
British  Parliament.  It  is  inserted  here  in  confirmation  of  the  experience  of 
Continental  Experts  as  to  the  hygienic  failure  of  the  Regulation  system. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  Army  Sanitary  Commission,  in  the  memorandum, 
attach  no  weight  to  moral  considerations.  According  to  section  3,  they 
would  recommend  the  re-establishment  of  the  Regulation  System  in  India 
if  only  they  saw  a  prospect  of  its  hygienic  success.  The  first  paragraph  of 
section  12  further  indicates  a  readiness  on  their  part  to  accept  "  the  German 
system  "  if  they  did  not  deem  it  "  unsuited  to  India."  They  have  not  yet 
taken  that  broader  view  of  the  subject  which,  whether  based  on  the  essential 
unity  of  moral  and  physical  law,  or  on  the  reluctant  testimony  of  the  most 
experienced  experts,  leads  to  the  conclusion,  stated  in  the  foregoing  pages, 
that  it  is  impossible  "  to  promote  the  public  health  by  methods  which  debase 
the  public  morals."  Their  unfaltering  declaration  of  failure  is  therefore  all 
the  more  telling,  though  they  have  not  yet  adopted  its  full  logical  outcome, 
but  still  cling  to  some  remnants  of  the  exploded  fallacy. 


*  Victoria  Cross,  t  Passed  StalT  College,  t  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Order  of  the  Bath.  §  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and 
St.  George.  ||  Knight  Commander  of  the  Star  of  India.  11  Companion  of 
the  Star  of  India.  **  Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath, 
ft  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.     J I  Companion  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath. 
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MEMORANDUM 

By  the  Army  Sanitary  Commission  on  the  Statistics  of 
Venereal  Disease  among  British  and  Native  Troops  in 
India  for  the  year  1892. 

These  papers  may  be  taken  as  a  continuation  of  those  on 
which  we  remarked  in  our  Memorandum  dated  30th  August, 
1893.  They  add  the  facts  of  another  year,  and,  although  we 
have  already  expressed  an  opinion  on  the  whole  question,  it 
appears  desirable  that  we  should  discuss  it  again  in  the  light 
of  the  new  facts  available. 

That  venereal  diseases  prevail  among  European  soldiers  in 
India  to  such  an  extent  as  to  constitute  a  most  serious  cause 
of  inefficiency  in  the  Army  is  a  fact  which  admits  of  no 
question,  and  the  grave  character  of  which  can  hardly  be 
exaggerated.  The  bare  statement  that  throughout  India  in 
1892  no  less  than  28,000  European  soldiers  were  admitted 
into  hospital  suffering  from  one  or  other  of  the  many  forms  of 
venereal  disease,  and  that  the  time  spent  under  treatment 
by  each  of  these  cases  averaged  29*01  days,  is  sufficient  to 
illustrate,  in  a  very  few  words,  the  magnitude  of  the  evil 
which  has  to  be  dealt  with. 

2.  But  while  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  vast 
extent  of  this  evil,  there  is  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
what  mayor  can  be  done  to  check  it.  Many  people  treat  the 
whole  matter  as  if  both  the  cause  and  the  remedy  were  very 
simple.  The  lock  hospitals,  they  say,  have  been  abolished, 
and  hence  venereal  diseases  prevail  ;  re-establish  these 
hospitals  and  this  prevalence  will  be  checked ;  hundreds  of 
soldiers  who  now  fill  the  hospitals  will  then  be  doing  their 
duty  and,  instead  of  labouring  under  a  disease  which  they 
may  very  likely  transmit  to  their  children,  they  will  then  be 
healthy  and  in  due  time  the  fathers  of  healthy  families. 

3.  If  these  opinions  were  correct  we  should  not  hesitate  to 
urge  that  the  lock  hospital  system  should  be  re-established  in 
India  without  delay,  and  that  it  should  be  carried  out  with 
unremitting  care  and  attention  ;  but  unfortunately  the  facts 
do  not  support  such  opinions.  The  lock  hospital  system  was 
in  force  throughout  Indian  cantonments  for  many  years.-'  It 
was  one  of  the  first  matters  affecting  the  health  of  the  British 
soldier  in  India  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  special 
Sanitary  Department  created  in  that  country  in  1864.  The 
rules  for  the  prevention  of  venereal  diseases  were  prepared 
with  great  care,  and  every  effort  was   made  to  administer 


•  It  existed  for  the  18  years,  1867  to  1884.  In  1885  certain  of  the  lock 
hospitals  were  closed  as  an  experimental  measure,  but  were  re-opened  in 
the  early  part  oi  1887,  and  the  system  was  again  in  full  force  till  September, 
1888,  when  it  was  altogether  done  away  with. 
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them  with  success.  Every  year  a  report  of  each  lock  hospital 
was  submitted  to  the  Sanitary  Department,  and  year  after 
year  suggestions  were  made  and  acted  on  for  rendering  the 
system  more  efficient.  In  every  cantonment  a  special  sub- 
committee was  formed  whose  duty  it  was  to  look  to  the 
working  of  the  rules,  to  propose  improvements,  and  generally 
to  see  that  both  the  civil  and  military  authorities  who  were 
alike  concerned,  should  pull  together  with  that  energy  and 
co-operation  which  were  essential. 

4.  When  the  rules  were  first  promulgated,  the  Sanitary 
Department  was  sanguine  that  venereal  diseases,  which 
always  occupied  such  a  prominent  place  as  a  cause  of  sickness 
and  invaliding  among  European  soldiers  in  India,  would  be 
reduced  to  a  mere  fraction  of  what  they  had  been,  and  even 
after  years  of  unsuccessful  result  it  was  still  hoped  that 
with  increased  care  and  greater  stringency  the  desired 
end  might  yet  be  attained.  But  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  outcome  was  a  failure. 

5.  For  this  unexpected  issue  three  causes  seem  to  be 
mainly  responsible.  First,  there  was  the  difficulty  of  being 
able  to  tell  when  a  woman  of  the  prostitute  class  is  incapable 
of  causing  disease.  The  opinion  so  commonly  held  that  this 
can  be  easily  determined  on  examination  is  one  of  those 
popular  errors  which  need  correction.  It  may  be  argued 
that  the  retention  of  a  certain  number  of  diseased  women  in 
hospital  must,  pro  tanto,  reduce  the  number  of  men  affected 
and  so  have  a  certain  salutary  influence  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  large  reduction  in  the  number  of  prostitutes  might 
make  the  few  remaining  outside  greater  sources  of  danger 
than  they  otherwise  would  have  been.  This,  however,  is 
not  a  matter  to  be  decided  by  mere  theoretical  considera- 
tions. We  can  deal  only  with  the  facts,  and  there  was 
ample  evidence  in  the  course  of  the  Indian  Lock  Hospital 
experience  to  show  that  a  woman's  passing  the  periodical 
examination  was  no  guarantee  that  she  might  not  com- 
municate disease. 

6.  But  there  was  another  and  widely  operative  difficulty 
which  was  encountered  in  the  administration  of  the  rules, 
and  that  was  that  many  of  the  women  with  whom  the 
soldiers  consorted  were  never  on  the  register,  and,  therefore, 
under  no  surveillance  whatever.  In  every  Indian  canton- 
ment after  dusk  the  vicinity  of  the  European  lines  is  haunted 
by  women  of  the  lowest  and  poorest  class  who,  though  not 
prostitutes  by  profession,  are  willing  to  prostitute  themselves 
for  even  a  smaller  sum  than  is  claimed  by  the  regular 
courtezan.  To  bring  these  women  under  registration  and 
periodical  examination  was  found  to  be  impracticable. 

7.  To  add  to  the  above-named  reasons,  which  seemed,  in 
some  measure,  at  least,  to  account  for   the  unsatisfactory 
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results,  there  was  still  another,  and  that  was  that  the  rules 
were  directed  exclusively  to  the  condition  of  the  women. 
They  had  no  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  men,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  especially  where  the  number  of  women 
available  was  small,  either  because  many  were  in  hospital  or 
because  of  other  reasons,  that  the  condition  of  men  also 
constituted  an  element  in  the  problem. 

8.  We  have  said  that  the  hopes  of  reducing  venereal 
disease  among  the  troops  by  means  of  lock  hospitals  which 
were  formed  by  the  Sanitary  Department  in  India,  were  not 
realised.  Not  only  did  these  hospitals  fail  to  effect  a 
reduction  in  the  ratio  of  venereal  eases  among 
European  troops,  but,  as  it  happens,  these  diseases 
increased  during"  the  term  of  years  in  which  they 
were  in  full  operation.  On  this  point  we  may  refer  to  our 
memorandum  on  the  Report  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioner 
with  the  Government  of  India  for  i88g. 

g.  This  untoward  result  was  doubtless  due  to  other  causes 
which  were  operating  over  these  years,  and  notably  to  the 
short-service  system,  involving  an  increase  of  young  men, 
and  a  reduction  in  the  proportion  of  those  who  were  married. 
How  far  these  causes  tended  to  defeat  the  good  which  these 
lock  hospitals  might  have  achieved  cannot  be  determined. 
The  problem  may  to  some  extent,  however,  be  judged  of  by 
the  results  of  the  experiment  made  by  the  Government  of 
India  when  in  certain  cantonments  the  lock  hospitals  were 
closed,  and  the  venereal  statistics  in  them  were  afterwards 
compared  with  the  statistics  of  other  places  in  which 
the  operation  of  such  hospitals  was  continuous.  Such 
a  comparison  was  made  in  the  memorandum  by  Surgeon- 
Major-General  Bradshaw  which  we  received  from  the  India 
Office  and  commented  on  in  our  memorandum  dated  the 
30th  August,  1893.  ^^  is  not  necessary  here  to  refer  to  these 
statistics  further  than  to  repeat  that,  according  to  the  most 
favourable  construction  that  could  be  put  on  the  figures, 
the  general  result  in  favour  of  the  cantonments  with  con- 
tinuous lock  hospitals  was  a  reduction  of  the  admissions  into 
hospital  from  venereal  diseases  to  the  extent  of  only 
one-sixth  part. 

10.  The  facts,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain  them, 
lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  a  compulsory  lock 
hospital  system  in  India  had  proved  a  failure,  and  that 
its  re-institution  cannot  consequently  be  advocated 
on  sanitary  grounds.  In  stating"  this  conclusion  we 
may  add  that  we  are  merely  repeating  the  opinions 
which  the  Army  Sanitary  Commission  have  uniformly 
held,  that  venereal  diseases  in  the  Army  of  India 
could  not  be  repressed  by  such  restrictive  measures, 
and  in  support  of  this  statement  we  may  refer  to 
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the  memoranda  on  the  Indian  Sanitary  Reports  which 
have  issued  from  this  Office  for  many  years.  We 
believe  that  the  best  practicable  means  of  diminishing" 
the  prevalence  of  these  diseases  is  to  be  found  in 
establishing:  a  system  of  voluntary  lock  hospitals, 
and  in  providing"  the  soldier,  as  far  as  possible,  with 
healthy  occupation  and  recreation. 

11.  But  we  entirely  concur  in  the  suggestion  contained  in 
the  Military  Despatch  from  the  Government  of  India  that 
the  authorities  should  have  power,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
infectious  diseases,  to  expel  from  cantonments  women  "  when 
"  they  are  known  to  be  diseased  and  refuse  to  submit  to  treat- 
"  ment  in  hospital."  We  would  also  strongly  advocate  that 
the  power  of  commanding  officers  should  be  as  much 
enlarged  as  practicable  in  the  direction  of  diminishing  the 
temptations  to  young  soldiers,  by  preventing  women,  for 
example,  from  coming  about  the  lines  after  dusk,  and  also  in 
putting  places  out  of  bounds  where  soldiers  are  believed  to 
have  contracted  disease.  Commanding"  officers  should 
also  be  urged  to  encourag-e  in  every  way  all  forms  of 
athletic  amusement,  as  physical  fsdigue  acts  as  a 
deterrent  to  sexual  indulg"ence. 

12.  Although  the  German  system  is  unsuited  to  India, 
where  the  circumstances  are  very  different  from  what  they 
are  in  Europe,  a  full  account  of  the  working  of  that  system, 
and  of  the  extent  of  venereal  disease  in  the  German  Army 
might  contain  some  suggestions  of  practical  value,  and  we 
should  therefore  be  glad  to  be  favoured  with  a  copy  of  Dr. 
Roe's  report  to  which  reference  is  made  in  these  papers,  and 
of  any  other  reports  from  which  the  needful  information  can 
be  obtained. 

We  may  remark  that  statistical  returns  from  the 
Army  Medical  Department,  showing"  the  amount  of 
venereal  disease  in  the  Army  at  home  during  the  period 
when  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  were  in  force  as  com- 
pared with  the  period  since  their  abolition,  do  not  shOW 
that  any  more  favourable  results  obtained  during:  the 
time  the  Acts  were  in  operation.  On  this  point  evidence 
will  be  found  in  the  statement  appended.  The  inference  which 
may  be  drawn  from  the  figures  of  that  statement  would  seem 
to  be  that  the  Acts  exercised  to  some  extent  a  deterrent  and 
restraining  influence  on  illicit  prostitution  on  the  part  of 
certain  classes  of  the  population  in  this  country,  from  their 
being  apprehensive  of  police  observation,  rather  than  that 
their  operation  influenced  the  prevalence  of  these  diseases,  for, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ratio  of  admissions  per  1,000 
has  decreased  since  the  Acts  have  been  abolished. 

13.  The  small  amount  of  venereal  disease  in  the  Native 
Army  of  India  is  no  new  experience,  but  has  been  known 
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as  a  matter  of  annual  occurrence.  We  are  not  aware  that 
any  inquiry  has  ever  been  made  as  to  the  cause  of  this 
marked  contrast  between  European  and  Native  soldiers,  and 
we  would  suggest  that  some  such  inquiry  might  be  instituted. 
The  points  which  seem  to  invite  special  attention  are, 
whether  Native  soldiers,  who  as  a  rule  have  not  their 
families  with  them,  consort  with  strange  women  to  the  same 
extent  as  European  soldiers,  and,  if  so,  whether  they  consort 
with  the  same  class  of  women  as  the  British  soldier.  It  may 
be  that  in  the  case  of  Native  soldiers  religion,  habits,  diet, 
especially  as  regards  the  use  of  meat,  alcohol,  and  opium, 
have  some  influence,  and  it  is  desirable  that  these  points 
should  be  investigated. 

14.  We  are  glad  to  note  that  in  all  three  Presidencies 
there  was  a  diminution  of  secondary  syphilis  among 
European  troops  in  India  in  1892  as  compared  with  i8gi. 
This  may  probably  have  been  due  to  the  marked  diminution 
of  venereal  diseases  m  1891  as  compared  with  1890.  To  this 
fall  in  the  venereal  ratio  in  1891  no  reference  is  made  either 
in  these  or  the  previous  papers  on  the  same  subject.  The 
absence  of  this  reference  makes  the  returns  for  1892  appear 
somewhat  more  unfavourable  in  relation  to  those  of  other 
years  than  they  really  are.  For  the  last  five  years  the 
general  venereal  ratios,  as  given  in  the  table  of  enclosure 
marked  B.,  stand  thus  : — 


Admissions  into  Hospital 
from  Venereal  Diseases 

per  1,000  of  Strength. 

1888 

- 

. 

. 

. 

370-6      : 

1889 

- 

- 

- 

.0 

481-5 

1890 

- 

- 

- 

- 

503-5 

I89I 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4007 

1892 

- 

- 

- 

- 

409-9 

It  is  true  that  1892  shows  an  increase  of  nine  cases 
per  1,000  over  1891,  but  the  ratio  of  1892  is  still  nearly  one 
hundred  per  1,000  less  than  it  was  in  1890.  The  rules  issued 
under  the  Cantonment  Act  of  1889,  which  concern,  among 
other  things,  the  establishment  of  what  were  known  as  the 
Voluntary  hospitals,  seem  to  have  appeared  on  21st  Decem- 
ber, 1889,  so  that  if  the  reduction  in  venereal  diseases  in  1891 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  them  it  is  strange  that  they  should  have 
had  no  influence  in  1S90. 
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